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The Elementary School 


Library 
By Mrs. Helen Kindy 


Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in a recent state- 
ment addressed to Miss Hope Potter, 
considers the school library from the 
standpoint of its cultural signifi- 
cance. He feels that the library is 
serving its highest purpose as it tends 
to develop the cultural side of the 
child’s life. Concerning the value of 
culture, he says, “In the last analy- 
sis it is culture that brings order, that 
preserves the peace, that lays the 
foundation for progress, that makes 
life itself worth living. The states- 
man of the future who seeks to con- 
trol world affairs will realize that the 
motive force is not to be found in 
navies and armies but in common 
ideas, literary appreciations, cultur- 
al understanding. Wherever culture 
goes today, commerce will go tomor- 
row. Today’s empire of ideas will be 
tomorrow's empire of trade. People 
who love the same heroes, recite the 
same nursery rhymes, sing the same 
songs, laugh and weep at the same 
dramas, will soon become less con- 
scious of their differences, more con- 
scious of their common humanity 
and common destiny.” 

Itisin the library that this back- 
ground of ideas and literary compan- 
ionships is formed. Mr. Morgan says 
further, “In an age of increasing 
leisure the individual will have a 
larger choice as to the content of 
his personal culture than ever before. 


How better can the school prepare 
him to make that choice wisely than 
to establish him during the forma- 


tive years as a citizen of the world 
of print? Through print we are able 
to feel companionship with men and 
women who have lived in other cen- 
turies and other places. The charm- 
ing characters of Louisa May Alcott’s 
“Little Men’ and ‘Little Women’ be- 
come a universal inspiration toward 
finer home life; Horace Mann who 
who helped to found the American 
school system becomes a faithful 
neighbor; Benjamin Franklin, a 
genial advisor; Robinson Crusoe, an 
embodiment of the spirit of adven- 
ture which we would like ourselves 
to enjoy; and our nursery rhymes 
the universal mental coinage of our 


happy childhood.” 


Mr. Morgan firmly believes that, 
not just a few but the large majority 
of the children, are benefitted by this 
cultural opportunity offered by the 
school library. “At best the teacher 
with a roomful of pupils can teach 
little so far as knowledge goes, and 
most of that little will be soon for- 
gotten, but a properly educated tea- 
cher with the aid of a librarian and 
a good library can awaken the spark 
of intellectual interest in most of the 
pupils in the school. The most im- 
portant point about a student is not 
his ‘I. Q.’ but his purpose, his spirit, 
his determination, his patience. Give 
these a chance and ninety pupils out 
of a hundred will develop a love of 
books, a sense of how to use them 
in their daily lives, and the habit of 
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using them as a means of personal 
cultivation and enjoyment.” 

Mr. Morgan recognizes the fact 
that at the present the libraries are 
affected by the unfavorable condi- 
tions of the country in general. “Just 
now the libraries, like schools and 
other essential public services, are 
facing a serious crisis. At the very 
time the library is performing a 
greater and more needed service than 
ever before, its resources are reduced 
to such an extent as to render its 
work difficult if not impossible. Great 
systems of libraries have had their 
book funds entirely cut off during a 
period when higher intelligence a- 
mong the general population is im. 
perative. The nation cannot afford 
not to build upon the vast founda- 
tions that are being laid in popular 
education. We now spend on the el- 
ementary and high schools over two 
billion dollars to teach our people to 
read and less than $20,000,000 for 
library service to encourage contin- 
ued and thoughtful reading. In other 
words for every dollar spent for the 
foundation we spend only one cent 
to build the superstructure. Evident- 
ly principals and teachers have fail- 


ed to convince our communities of 


the crucial need for libraries, not 
only to maintain present services, but 
to extend those services much far- 
ther in the interest of an informed 
citizenship. We may well multiply 
our library expenditures by ten and 
look upon it as one of the most im- 
portant of our emergency measures. 
During the past war we did not hesi- 
tate to increase our national debt, 


but we are now— in a crisis vastly 
worse— engaged in a mad struggle 
to balance local, state and national 
budgets regardless of the disaster 
such a policy may bring to the in- 
stitutions we have spent years in 
building up. We must meet first our 
human problems rather than our 
narrow financial problems.” 

The progress of a great movement 
such as the effort to create a library 
in every school is amazingly slow. 
By interpreting the library service to 
the community we may hasten the 
day. In Mr. Morgan’s opinion, here 
is a real opportunity for pioneering. 
“There are plenty of teachers and 
prospective librarians who can oc- 
cupy school library positions when 
once they are created, but where 
are there people who see the mission 
of the school library so clearly that 
they can go out among the parents 
the schoolboard 
members to arouse such an interest, 
such an understanding of what the 
school library could do, that the pol- 
icy would be adopted, and the funds 
made available to start the library? 
Someone had to do that pioneering 


and citizens and 


for the elementary school, for the 
high school and the junior college. 
Every new advance during its first 
stages required a leadership that 
was willing to work in the face of 
the critics who said it couldn’t be 
done. Were it possible to recruit 
this type of leadership there is no 
reason why America should not add 
school librarians at the rate of thou- 
sands a year, for it would take 
50,000 to give adequate service to 
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the young people now in school. Cer- 
tainly there should be at least one 
school librarian for every twenty 
teachers, if the school is to rise to 
its fullest effectiveness.” 


The school library in the elemen- 
tary school is of utmost importance 
because it is in these years that 
habits are formed that tend to per- 
sist throughout life. “Whatever en- 
riches the elementary school,” Mr. 
Morgan believes, “makes the task 
of all other schools easier and adds 
to the certainty and joy of learning.” 

The two most vital contributions 
of the elementary school library 
to the cultural life of the school, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morgan, are as fol- 
lows: first, the elementary school li- 
brary vitalizes the curriculum; and, 
secondly, it preserves the local her- 
itage of the community. He states 
that the library “lies at the very 
root of the philosophy of individual 
differences. The library is the heart 
of any program of socialized effort 
and individual responsibility.” 

In the library the children are 
given an opportunity to find things 
for themselves, which every child 
likes to do. In looking through books 
in the preparation for one lesson, they 
come across many things that stim- 
ulate their curiosity and provide new 
interests for their leisure time. The 
curriculum cannot fulfill all the de- 
sires of a child for knowledge. “The 
new things and borderline interests,” 
Mr. Morgan adds, “which do not 
fall into the formal courses are often 
more interesting to the child than 
the regular work. The school library 


provides for this liberating and wid- 
ening interest. The teacher who has 
the resources of a good school library 
at his command is not hampered by 
the traditional curriculum. He can 
emphasize books and subjects which 
prepare his students to live intelli- 
gently in the twentieth century. 
Graded reading lists in history, ec- 
onomics, sociology, government, lit- 
erature, and general science will en- 
able his pupils to acquire for them- 
selves useful and well organized in- 
formation.” 


The second contribution which 
Mr. Morgan believes that the library 
should make to the cultural life of 
the school and the community is the 
preservation and weaving into the 
life of the school the peculiar local 
heritage of the community. The li- 
brarian, in keeping a file of news- 
paper clippings, circulars, letters, 
pictures, posters, cartoons, ballots 
of elections and the like, will preserve 
for school use and historic purpose 
materials which otherwise would be 
lost in the small community. 


The last point that Mr. Morgan 
brings out is that the most impor- 
tant factor in determining whether 
the library can make these and 
other contributions to the cultural 
life of the school is the school librar- 
ian, “and the most important point 
in the librarian’s personal qualifica- 
tions is an abiding and joyous love 
for both children and books. With- 
out these two the most beautiful li- 
brary room and the best collection 
of books will reach only a few book- 
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worms, leaving the great body of 
children without any appreciation 
of what books mean when one learns 
to use them. We should no more let 
a child grow up without learning 
how to use books than we would al- 
low him to grow up without know- 
ing how to use his fork according to 
the code of good manners. The tools 
that he uses to feed his mind are no 
less important than the tools that 
feed his mouth. The one may help 
him to be a healthy and vigorous 
animal but the other will help him 
to be an alert, happy and interested 
human being.” 

In conclusion Mr. Morgan says, 
“The school library must be a place 
of treedom, of exploration, of leisure, 
of enjoyment— a center for the 
growth of taste, a place where life- 
long purposes are discovered, and 
intellectual character formed. In the 
effort to establish tastes, force is a 
failure. We must allow for subtle 
differences in likes and dislikes. Each 
must begin with what he under- 
stands and feel his way toward the 
better values. Wise school librarians 
understand this. They surround child- 
ren with tempting things to read. 
They have few requirements and not 
too much advice, but they can laugh 
with children over the personalities 
and the adventures which come from 
the pages of books. This spirit of the 
librarian, this ability to lead the child 
to feel at home in the magic world 
of print is a rare gift that is worth 
searching for. The selection of the 
librarian, next to the selection of 
the principal of the school will prob- 


Se 


ably do more than any other choice 
to determine whether that school 
shall be an intellectual force or a hum 
drum center of dry textbook study.” 








Joint Meeting of C.S.L.A. 


The Joint meeting of the two sec- 
tions of the C. S. L. A. will be held 
in Oakland, Sunday, Abril gth at the 
Woman’s Athletic Club House. Ten. 
tative program follows: 

g a. M. Director’s meeting. 

10 A. M. Joint Meeting. 

12:30 Pp. M. Luncheon. 

3 Pp. M. Committees meeting in round 
table session. 


The C. L. A. meets in Oakland 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day following the C. S. L. A. meet. 
ing. They will probably open their 
session with a big banquet Sunday 
evening. 

School librarians are reminded 
that the C. L. A. is meeting during 
spring vacation to make it possible 
for us to attend. You are all urged 
to include at least a part of their 
meeting in your spring vacation 
plans. 








You and Your Friends. 


Miss JosePpHINE KENKEL, Depart- 
ment Assistant and Cataloguer, in the 
Department of Libraries of the Long 
Beach City Schools, was married at 
a charming home wedding at her 
mother’s home in Long Beach, on 
Saturday, January 28, 1933, to Lieu- 
tenant Howard Raymond Healy. 
Mrs. Healy is a graduate of the 
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University of Minnesota and since 
1926 has been assistant at the Tea- 
cher’s Library, previously serving as 
librarian in the Washington school. 
At the present time Mrs. Healy is 
Director of the Southern Section of 
the California School Library Ass’n 
and last year acted as the Associa- 
tion’s president. Lieutenant Healy 
was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1922 and 
later received a Master of Science 
degree in engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He is attached 
to the U. S. S. Pennsylvania. Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Healy are at home 
at the Campbell Apartments in Long 
Beach. 

Miss KATHARINE MArGARET 
ScaLes, Librarian at the Frances E. 
Willard Elementary School in Long 
Beach is a member of the Discus- 
sion Panel on the organization of 
the elementary school library to be 
held on Saturday, February 25 at 
1:30 P. M. in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School of San Diego. Earl P. 
Andreen, Principal of the Alexander 
Hamilton School of San Diego will 
preside. Miss Scales will explain the 
organization of elementary libraries 
in Long Beach. The meeting is one 
of a series of conterences called by 
the California State Department of 
Education. 

Miss Veiman Depenricx from the 
Los Angeles Public Library School 
became a member of the City Schools 
Library staff, Pasadena, September 
12, 1932. 

This year the Pasapena City 
Scoois Liprary, under the direc- 


tion of Grace I. Dick, Librarian, 
has taken over the Pasadena City 
Schools Visual Education Depart- 
ment as a division of the Library. 
This is a coincident as the Visual 
Education was started as a division 
of the Library five years ago. 


Mr. & Mrs. Heroip J. KroescHe 
(Elsie Gadbois) have a young son, 
Fredrick Herold, born November 
29, 1932. Mrs. Kroesche was former- 
ly librarian in the Lindbergh Junior 
High School of Long Beach. 


Tue City Scuoots Liprary oF 
PasaDENA have put out an attract- 
ive five page Christmas Bibliography 
for children. The covers are green 
with a black line drawing depicting 
a Christmas scene, the pages are a 
cheery contrasting red. This format 
and design was done by Miss Vir- 
GinIA Lyons, artist member of the 
staff. 

In the December, 1932, issue of 
‘The Western Journal of Education’ 
on page 8, is an article giving an ac- 
count of the removal of the admin- 
istrative department of GLENDALE 
City Scuoots (including the elemen- 
tary and junior high school library) 
and the general organization of the 
school system. The last sentence of 
the article follows: “Also Opna E. 
BeckwitTH, formerly on the staff of 
the Woodrow Wilson School, was 
made elementary school librarian.” 
She has supervision of the junior 
high school libraries, directs the vis- 
ual education department for both 
elementary and junior high schools, 
and has charge of all state and dis- 
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trict texts for both. They have four 
junior highs, three of which are mak- 
ing an attempt at library service 
with parttime teacher librarians, a 
Home School library, five platoon 
school libraries, and fourteen elem- 
tary schools, all of which are start- 
ing this year with a teacher acting 
as librarian in charge of all books 
and visual aids. In all twenty-four 
schools they are working toward the 
development of a school library sys- 
tem adequate for their needs as soon 
as advisable, and many of the 
younger teachers are planning to 
prepare themselves for school librar- 
ians as soon as a School of Library 
Science is available in this part of 
the state. 

Mrs. Resa Barttetrt ts back at 
the Frank Wiggin Trade School as 
librarian. Los Angeles librarians wel- 
come her to their association. 

Tue Et Dorapo Cvs continues 
to flourish this year although refresh- 
ments have been omitted in plan- 
ning the meetings. Meetings have 
been held at Hoover H. S., Glendale, 
and Alhambra H. S. The next will 
be at Burbank. The library student 
assistants of the five high schools 
belonging find the programs worth 
while and the visits to the other 
libraries interesting. 

Dr. Sipney MirTcHELtL, director 
of the Library School, U. C. Berke- 
ley, was in Los Angeles the weekend 
of February fourth and paid the 
Book Breakfast group a visit. He 
spoke briefly words of greeting and 
contributed to the discussion as the 
book reviews were given. 


Miss Mary Exizasetx Logan, 
Library Clerk at Belmont HLS., Los 
Angeles, is now Mrs. George Keefer. 
The wedding took place Saturday, 
February 11 at four o’clock in the 
Chichester Chapel of the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Keefer 
is a graduate of the Los Angeles 
Public Library School in the class 
of 1931 and was in the Cataloguing 
Department of the Division of Li- 
brary and Textbook Activities until 
last year. 


Miss Statice WEBER, librarian at 
Hollywood High School, announces 
that she is moving into new quarters 
early in April. The present library is 
in the old gymnasium building which 
is frame and has been condemned. 
The new library will be in what is 
known as the “old auditorium,” 
which has been entirely remodelled 


and redecorated. 


Miss EvizapetH WIL.1AMs, As- 
sistant Supervising Librarian of the 
Los Angeles City Schools Library, is 
recovering trom a broken ankle bone. 
Although she is back on the job af- 
ter an absence of ten days, she finds 
it necessary to use crutches. The ac- 
cident occurred at the new head. 
quarters in Sentous Center. 








Want Old Bulletins. 


Will anyone who can spare a copy 
of the last Bulletin please send it 
to Miss Lewis, the president. Also 
any who have old Bulletins please 
communicate with her. 
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Minutes of the Institute 
Meeting, Belmont H.S. 


December 22, 1932. 


The business meeting was called 
toorder by the president, Miss 
Lewis. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved, 
following which the reports of the 
various committees were given by 
their chairmen: 

Miss Estill reported that the 
Professional Committee 1s continuing 
work on the matter of a library 
school in the south, contacting for 
this purpose both U. S. C. and U.C. 
L. A., also that work is being con- 
tinued on the matter of a change 
in certification for school librarians. 
Discussion of certification tollowed 
this report, with an expression of 
viewpoints as to what type of cer- 
tification would be most advanta- 
geous to our profession. Miss Van 
Deusen moved that the Association 
express confidence in the Profession- 
al Committee and leave to the dis- 
cretion of its members the type of 
credentials to be recommended. 

Miss Laura Grover Smith announ- 
ced for the Program Committee that 
the luncheon was to follow the morn- 
ing meeting at the Women’s Ath- 
letic Club, and told something of the 
very interesting program for the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Johnson reported for the 
Handbook Committee that the hand- 
books were ready for distribution, 
having come off the press at nine 
o'clock the night before the meeting. 

The report of the Publicity Com- 


mittee was given by Miss Potter. 
The first Bulletin had already been 
mailed to the members and opinions 
were asked of the Association as to 
whether or not annotations should 
be included in the list of approved 
books published in the Bulletin by 
the Book Breakfast Committee. 
Opinions were expressed on both 
sides of this question. 


The treasurer’s report was read 
and accepted. 

A special report was called for, 
concerning the report given at the 
Sixth District Meeting of the C. L. 
A. by Miss Plaister, on the findings 
of her committee on the Need of 
Reestablishing a Library School in 
Southern California. This report 
was given by Miss Gwinn, a mem- 
ber of Miss Plaister’s committee, 
who, following her report, made a 
motion that our Association should 
endorse the Plaister resolution re- 
commending the reestablishment of 
a library school in Southern Calif- 
ornia which had already been ac- 
cepted at tbe Sixth District Meet- 
ing in Pasadena in November and 
endorsed by our Executive Board. 
This motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

The president then brought up 
the fact that our contributing mem- 
bership to the A. L. A. had expir- 
ed and asked the wish of the As- 
sociation as to whether it should be 
renewed. Miss Skinner moved that it 
should be renewed. It was seconded 
and carried. 

The announcement was made that 
the School Library Yearbook, Num- 
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ber Five, was ready for distribution 
at the price of $2.50. 

Miss Williams announced that 
the City School Library is now set- 
tled in its new home at 1205 Pico 
Avenue, to be known as Sentous 
Street Center. 


The secretary was called upon by 
the president to read a letter which 
had been received from Miss English, 
principal of the Department of 
Work with Children in the Los An- 
geles Public Library, asking that 
our Association endorse the request 
that is being made by a group of 
librarians working with young people 
that a section be established in the 
C. L. A. to be known as the Section 
for Work with Young People. After 
this request was discussed and fur- 
ther explained by Miss English, it 
was moved, seconded and carried 
that our Association should give 
this desired endorsement. 


The tentative program of the 
C.S. L. A. for the spring meeting 
of 1933 was read. 


This completed the business part 
of the program. Mr. Benshimol, 
principal of Belmont High School, 
was called upon for a greeting which 
he gave in his captivating manner, 
making the request of the Associa- 
tion that in some way the librarians 
should work out a plan of reading 
to the pupils. “I want you to read 
to them, not once a day only, but 
twice a day,” said Mr. Benshimol, 
emphasizing and _ illustrating his 
points by reading some delightful 
fragments of poetry and prose. 


Dr. Garland Greever of U.S.C., a 
personal friend of Gamaliel Bradford, 
gave a short talk on the intimate 
side of Mr. Bradford, the man and 
the friend, and then read extracts 
from many letters he had received 
from Mr. Bradford showing the 
charming qualities of the man. This 
was a most enjoyable and rewarding 
half hour. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Martian Gwinn. 


The afternoon session, a luncheon 
and program, began at 12:30 P. M. 
at the Women’s Athletic Club. 

After the excellent luncheon the 
President introduced some of the 
guests and then turned the meeting 
over to Miss Laura Grover Smith 
who introduced the speakers. 

The speakers were: Dr. Malcolm 
Wallace, principal of University Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada; Dr. Harold 
Bruce, New York School of Social 
Service; Dr. Carl Van Doren, Editor 
Literary Guild; Dr. Otto F. Vollbehr 
of Germany, who at one time own- 
ed the largest private collection of 
rare books and manuscripts in the 
world and who recently sold a large 
collection to the Congressional Lib- 
rary, Mrs. G. B. Stern, author of 
Matriarch; and Mr. T. A. Willard, 
business man, author and traveler. 

After a program of much wit and 
charm the meeting broke up. 





Members of the California School 
Library Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, receive this Bulletin as one of 
the privileges of membership. 
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Child of Another People. 
By Mabel W. Cory 

Child of another people, 

Ebon haired, petal-cheeked 

Little almond-flower 

From a far garden 

Blown across blue seas 

To bloom in my classroom. 


Your pencil is my joy 

With its fine, clear images; 
Your colors amaze my senses; 
You inspire me to dream. 


My words are your gospel. 
Dear God, give me light 

To shed on the opening beauty 
Of your flowering mind! 


Little bud from an ancient tree 
Transplanted to my garden. 





A Light Appears in Dark 
Places, 
By E. J. Erickson, South Pasadena, 


Through the dark clouds of pes- 
simism and dispair that typify our 
trying times, a light, faint but tre- 
mendously significant, is appearing. 
The shrouds of misinformation, and 
lack of information are being torn 
aside as our people employed and 
unemployed alike crowd our libraries 
and fill to overflowing lecture halls 
to hear discussions on social and ec- 
onomic questions which but a few 
years ago were considered dead and 
uninteresting. 

While the machine that is our ec- 
onomic order creaks and groans as 
it falters along with its burdensome 


load of maladjustment and inade- 
quacy, selfishness, lack of group con- 
sciousness, and indolence in sound 
thinking hold back the recovery that 
would bring an adjusted order. Think- 
ing is a tedious task suited only to 
peculiar mathematicians and re- 
search workers, not for the politic- 
ian or the ordinary layman, that is 
the conclusion one might readily 
reach especially if he were judging 
on the basis of the achievements of 
our “lame duck”’ congress. Evidence 
is accumulating, however, that the 
era of spoonted propaganda and the 
ignorance of the indoctrinations of 
a reactionary social order is being 
supplanted by what Charles A. Beard 
refers to as, “A new climate of Am- 
erican ideas.” 


The expression of the electorate 
on a recent day in November calling 
for a “New Deal” may not have 
been the result of an intelligent con- 
sideration of political issues, but it 
was a very specific mandate for a 
change. What this “New Deal” will 
mean for the average American cit- 
izen will depend upon the virility of 
the new movement in search of val- 
id information and sound principals 
as we see it expressed in the intel- 
lectual renaissance already referred 
to in this article. 


A specific example of the open 
forum meeting well attended and de- 
voted to the study of vital econom- 
ic problems is that of the lecture ser- 
ies being conducted in various South- 
ern California cities by Dr. Graham 
Alan Laing of California Institute of 
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Technology at Pasadena. In a series 
of six short lectures followed by a 
lively discussion, Dr. Laing is cov- 
ering the subjects of War Debts, 
Unemployment, Money, Tariff, Pov- 
erty and Planning for Recovery. 
The logical arguments on these im- 
portant questions of the day as pre- 
sented by the economist, Dr. Laing, 
are so numerous that they cannot 
be reproduced on these pages and 
again they are undoubtedly familiar 
to all those who have followed the 
arguments of our leading economists 
as they have appeared in the press, 
the magazines and recent books. 
Typical of the economic policy 
presented by Dr. Laing are the fol- 
lowing contentions- “Our society has 
no architect; it works after a fashion, 
at the cost of a great deal of poverty 
and a vast amount of inconvenience 
as well as an appalling degree of in- 
efficiency. Ours is a dynamic society 
and there is no longer any justifica- 
tion for the belief in a static society. 
The era of rugged individualism 
suited to frontier days must go, for 
good or ill, our soicety must be co- 
operative. Cancellation of the war 
debts would contribute to the recov- 
ery of international trade as would 
a general reduction of tariff walls. 
Technological unemployment cannot 
be coped with by ordinary welfare 
methods, it must be accepted as a 
demand for reorganization of our 
economic system. Poverty is just as 
dangerous to the rich man as it Is to 
the masses subjected directly to it, 
the disease that is bred in the filth 
of poverty takes a toll among the 


well-to-do to whom it spreads just as 
it does in the tenement districts. A 
dollar which fluctuates widely in 
purchasing power will not adequate. 
ly fill the needs of modern society. 
A program of recovery must make 
room for planned production, the el- 
imination of poverty through pro. 
vision for a living wage, and the sol- 
ution of the unemployment problem, 
and on an international basis a con- 
trolled currency, a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the tariff controversy 
and relief from the tremendous arm- 
ament burden. Out of such a pro- 
gram will come stabilization in an 
unbalanced world. Can we do it? 
Certainly it is worth the risk of a 
trial and just as we cannot expect to 
learn to play the violin at the first 
attempt, we cannot expect to organ- 
ize a country or a world in a few 
years.”” 








The Forum at San Pedro. 
By Madel Cory. 


In San Pedro, during the last four 
years, an experiment has been in 
progress under the auspices of the 
California Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation, which seems to be signifi- 
cant in its bearing on the attitude 
of the community toward interna- 
tional relations. Because of such in- 
terpretation it has seemed fit to dis- 
cuss the experiment in the present 
issue of the Handbook which is ded- 
icated to world friendship and in- 
ternational problems. 

The purpose in organizing the 
group, as stated by Dr. William 
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Forbes Adams who is the University 
Lecturer designated as the “leader” 
of the organization; was “to test the 
possibilities of a cross-section round 
table— a discussion group that 
would represent every element in 
a metropolitan community.” The ed- 
ucation Committee of the Y.W.C.A. 
of San Pedro working with Dr. Ly- 
man Bryson, director of Adult Ed- 
ucation in California, organized the 
Forum and selected, with great care, 
the room where for three years the 
meetings were held. 

This room was the attractive gen- 
eral-hall of the Robal Inn, itself an 
institution with a unique history. 
This hotel is situated in the water- 
front section of the town and at all 
times entertained guests drawn 
from the “seven seas.” Here of an 
evening, gathered about the fire-place 
or engaged in games of cards or chess 
were always to be found sea-captains, 
writers, lawyers, schoo] teachers, la- 
borers, and strange characters from 
all the world. 

About seven o'clock those of the 
citizens of the town who were inter- 
ested would begin to drift in and 
find seats on davenports or easy 
chairs and some of the “thinkers” 
among the dwellers about the water- 
front would add themselves to the 
group. The attendance has ranged 
from thirty-five to eighty. Dr. Adams 
would take his stand by the broad 
fire-place and preface the discussion 
of the evenings topic with an infor- 
mal talk which has never failed to 
provoke a thoughtful response. At 
the conclusion of his presentation 


of the subject the members of the 
proup are free to ask questions or 
present divergent views. As may be 
readily inferred extreme opinions 
would sometimes be advanced and 
occasionally require of Dr. Adams 
the exercise of all of his fund of 
kindly insight and understanding to 
steer the barque of thought clear of 
reefs and shoals. 

This year, owing to the discon- 
tinuance of the Robal Inn as such, 
the Forum has been meeting at the 
Y. W. C. A. where the living room 
is very attractive and comfortable 
but the “atmosphere” not always 
quite so stimulating. The attendance 
continues to be good and the discus- 
sion lively. Because of the cosmo. 
politan nature of her population San 
Pedro has much to offer to such a 
group. The fact that those present 
at the gathering have come from 
“lands afar” gives a first hand flavor 
to discussion of world affairs. 

Just how far the influence of San 
Pedro’s Forum may have reached is 
extremely hard to judge. It is safe to 
say that many intelligent citizens of 
the town do not even know tnat the 
circle exists. However we feel justi- 
fied in the opinion that the establish- 
ment of such groups throughout the 
country would certainly advance the 
cause of World Friendship in 
America. 








Miss Elinor Gregory, for the past 
ten years the chief assistant to the 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeum 
is now the librarian, the first woman 
to hold that position. 
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The Vertical File Service 
Catalog. 


By Hope L. Potter. 
OricIN. 

With April 1932 the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. instituted a new service to 
librarians known as the Vertical File 
Service Catalog. It’s purpose is to 
bring to the librarian’s attention 
worthwhile pamphlet material at no 
or nominal cost. Wilson Co. not only 
undertook to list the material but 
also the ordering ot the pamphlets 
for the librarian. It’s cost is pro rata 
like the Reader’s Guide. 

VALUE. 

The idea appealed to me and I 
immediately subscribed to its ser- 
vice. After nine months use I find 
I have gotten more than my money’s 
worth out of it. With the cut in op- 
erating expenses and with further 
cuts likely the Vertical File Service 
should prove of value far beyond its 
cost. I have found pamphlets ordered 
useable and worth while. The social 
science department used it first and 
continues to order each month. Other 
departments are learning its value. 

How Usep. 

To use it is not at all complicated. I 
will outline my present method of 
use. Others will find a better way. 

First, the information in the Ver- 
tical File Service Catalog is arranged 
under headings the same as in the 
Reader’s Guide. Information given 
includes the title of pamphlet, au- 
thor, number of pages, firm or or- 
ganization supplying and the cost if 
any. 





I, or some member of the faculty, 
place a check opposite the material 
desired. A double check is placed 
there when ordered and the letter 
“R” when the pamphlet is received. 
This guide to pamphlet material is 
kept with the Reader’s Guide and 
serves as a catalog of some of the 
material in the file or in the pam- 
phlet section. 


Another new feature added with 
the last issue is the Clipping Guide. 
Here are listed the articles of value 
in such magazines as the Good 
Housekeeping and Woman’s Home 
Companion. If a library does not 
take these magazines copies may 
often be obtained through some pu- 
pil in whose family the magazine is 
taken. 





The Editor’s Column. 


Dr. Joy Ermer Morcan, editor 
of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, very kindly sent 
us material for use in this Bulletin. 
In an accompanying letter he says, 
“This is the time of all times for li- 
brarians to keep the faith and to 
carry on in the missionary spirit. The 
two great needs of civilization today 
are high purpose and informed in- 
telligence. I wish we could recruit 
into the librarianship more young 
people who have the gift of leader- 
ship and interpretation. They would 
be able to make a place for library 
service because they would be able 
to inspire the public with an appre- 
ciation of the significance of the sus- 


tained mental life... .. Remember 
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me to my good friends.” A challenge 
tous in the field to keep young in 
spirit, open minded to all new ideas, 
and sympathetic to the young hope- 
fuls whom we contact every day. 


Hanpsooks. The new California 
School Library Handbook for 1932- 
1933 has just been published. It con- 
tains all the information pertinent 
to school librarians and to the Cali- 
fornia School Library Association 
that is essential to members of the 
profession. The price is fifty cents. 
Those who wish copies may obtain 
them from: Mrs. Elise Robson John- 
son, Thomas Starr King Junior H.S. 
1400 Myra Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


The school librarians congratulate 
Mr. Dawson of Dawson’s Book 
Shop of Los Angeles, on his new 
quarters and desire to express to 
him their appreciation of the many 
courtesies received whenever they 
have visited his store. 


Books on Wor.ip Arrairs. Now 
more than ever we should become 
world minded. The following list is 
compiled from a few suggestions 
handed in, and are recommended 
for reading in leisure(?) hours. Mostly 
new, some basic ones are included. 
Lippman, Walter— Interpretations. 

(1931-32) 1932 
Simonds, F. H.— Can Europe Keep 

the Peace? 1932. 

Simonds, F. H.— Can America Stay 

at Home? 1932. 


Hutchinson, Paul— Storm Over 
Asia. 1932. 


Eagleton, Clyde— International 
Government. 1932. 

Magruder, F. A.— National Govern- 
ments aud International Rela- 
tions. 1929. 

Gibbons, H. A.— Europe since 1918. 
1923. 

Van Dorn, H. A.— Twenty Years 
of the Chinese Republic. 1932. 
Latourette, K. S.— Development of 

Japan. 1932. 

Stoddard, T. L— Europe and Our 

Money. 1932. 


The report of President Hoover’s 
Research Committee on social trends 
in the United States has been pub- 
lished by McGraw Hill. This is in 
two volumes and should become 
familiar to every thinking Amer- 
ican. A good summary appeared in 
January Survey Graphic, 1933. 

It is something of an uphill job to 
obtain personals and bits of news. 
The editor would appreciate it if 
every member of the association 
would send in anything of the least 
bit of interest to her. Please keep 
this in mind and have all material 
in her hands by April 17th, the 
Monday after vacation. 


Every member of the association 
is urged to answer promptly concern- 
ing the library courses at U. S. C. 
See the questionnaire in back of the 
Bulletin. Mail it in at once. 


IncrEAsED Demanp For LiBrary 
Service. “Libraries were created by 
our democratic society in order that 
every citizen might have throughout 
life the means of self-education. 
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More people used libraries, more 
books were borrowed from libraries 
and more books were used in library 
reading rooms in 1932 than ever be- 
fore. Sample reports from 33 cities 
representing only one-tenth of the 
total population of the United States 
show that the number of books bor- 
rowed from their libraries in 1932 
was 81,663,423, an increase of 37% 
since 1929. 

Economic and social insecurity has 
led men and women to attempt 
to understand through reading the 
fundamental and current problems 
which confront them as citizens. 
Books on the business of earning 
a living are in great demand. So also 
are the books of many kinds which 
contribute to the maintenance of a 
spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small 
part of the public budget. With few 
exceptions libraries have been oper- 
ated without extravagance, with an 
intelligent regard to the public in- 
terest and the tax-payer’s burden. 
It is nevertheless the duty of library 
administrators to re-valuate the li- 
brary’s services in terms of present 
conditions, to distinguish sharply be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials, 
and to seek new ways of carrying on 
the most necessary activities at the 
lowest possible cost.” 

—Quoted from Wisconsin Library 

Bulletin. January 1933. 








Send in news. Items concerning 
libraries and librarians will be of in- 
terest to all Bulletin readers. Let us 
hear from you. 


San Diego High School 
Fifty Years Old! 
By Ada Jones. 


This school year, the San Diego 
High School celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. The natal festivities 
centered around November 23 when 
an assembly, held twice that day in 
the school auditorium, recalled vivid- 
ly its past history. High lights were 
re-enacted; 1882-1892 by the first 
graduation exercise, 1893-1902 by a 
“big game” rally, 1903-1912 by a 
selection from the first school or- 
chestra, the original organizer con- 
ducting, 1913-1922 by an impressive 
ceremony in memory of the high 
school teachers and students who 
gave their lives in the World War, 
and 1923-1932 by a decade filled 
with present day school life. 


Guests of the day included the first 
principal of the school, one of the 
eight original teachers, the only sur- 
viving member of the first gradua- 
ting class of six members, the first 
Latin teacher, and many former 
students. The school weekly paper 
featured a special anniversary edi- 
tion of ten pages, and a sixty page 
booklet giving the history of the 
school was placed on sale. 

The San Diego High School be- 
gan its life in a square, two storied 
frame building, painted yellow, con- 
sisting of eight rooms with a cupola 
over the front entrance from which 
a bell was rung to summon or dis- 
miss classes. This school— the pride 
of early San Diegans— was known 
as Russ School. It was named after 
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Mr. Joseph Russ who generously 
offered, in 1881, to give the city of 
San Diego sufficient lumber to build 
a much-needed school. Situated on a 
barren elevation rising toward the 
northeast of the town of that period, 
it commanded a magnificant view of 
the town, harbor, and mountains 
and was the first object to attract 
the attention of all entering the city. 


When opened in 1882, this build- 
ing served only as a grammar school. 
In two years, the entire upper floor 
was used for the high school and, in 
1893, all the primary and grammar 
grades were moved to another school 
The building 
then took the name of the 
“Russ High School.” In 1898, the 
building became so crowded that an 
annex was built. This contained a 
large study hall where, on a few 


building near town. 


shelves in the rear, the nucleus of 
the present school library was begun. 
The school library of that period 
consisted of not more than one hun- 
dred books — mostly texts donated 
by students glad to be rid of some 
disliked subject, and administered 
by some teacher if administered 
at all. 

In 1905 the people of San 
Diego voted bonds for the construc- 
tion of a new high school building. 
The original frame building was 
moved to the east of its original site 
and its place taken by the admin- 
istration building of the present 
group of ivy covered stone buildings 
known as the San Diego High School. 

In 1912, the cornerstone for the 
home economics, fine arts and tech- 


nical buildings was laid. Since that 
day, a stadium, boys’ and girls’ gym- 
nasium, and auditorium have been 
erected. At the present time, the 
San Diego High School— the Gray 
Castle of school songs and stories— 
stands a monument to a generous 
public always interested in the wel- 
fare of its boys and girls. 


The San Diego High School is 
proud to have passed the qunqua- 
genarian mark and to take its place 
along with the few high schools in 
the state to have reached this age. 





A School Librarian’s 
Lament. 


By «< Homer.” 


When at last the day is over, 
And the final bell is rung,— 
We survey all the chaos 


And wonder what we’ve done? 


We’re sure we've look’d in every book 
Upon our messy shelves— 
We've found enough collaterals, 


To help improve— ourselves! 


We've picked out all the book reports 
That we could bring to mind, 

To have the poor dear students 
Leave them all behind. 


But now our day is over, 
We seek the rest we need— 
And take in desperation 
The U. S. “Cat.” to read. 
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The Library School 
Situation in Southern 
California 


Due to the economic situation and 
the number of unemployed trained 
librarians in the United States the 
American Library Association has 
decided that this is not the oppor- 
tune time to open a library school in 
Southern California. 


“Miss Marian Gwinn, Chairman, 
Professional Committee, California 
School Library Association, South- 
ern Section. 

John C. Freemont High School 
Library, 

Los Angeles, California. 

My Dear Miss Gwinn: 


At its meeting on December 29, 
1932, the Board of Education for 
Librarianship received the request of 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia for a grant to be applied to the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
library school. 


The following decision has been 
reported to the officers of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and is 
now forwarded for information to the 
various library organizations in Cal- 
ifornia which have been in communi- 
cation with the Board during the 
past few months: 


“The Board wishes now to submit 
without prejudice the following de- 
decision: 

1. That no new library school is 
needed until there is again equilib- 
rium between supply and demand a- 
mong librarians. 


2. That under present economic 
conditions the Board of Education 
for Librarianship is unwilling to ap- 
prove or recommend any dated grant 
for a new library training agency. 


3. That the Board of Education 
for Librarianship believes there is 
room for an accredited library school 
with university connection in Los 
Angeles when normal employment 
conditions return. 


4. That the Board of Education 
for Librarianship notes the applica- 
tion of the University of Southern 
California for a grant to enable a 
library school to be started in the 
fall of 1934. It notes further that 
this application has been accom- 
panied by both written and oral as- 
surances from the officers of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California satis- 
factory to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship that A. L. A. stand- 
ards will be maintained and that such 
facilities as are necessary tor an ac- 
credited library school either exist or 
will be furnished. It hopes that em- 
ployment conditions may return 
more speedily than now seems likely 
to warrant consideration of an appli- 
cation for a grant for a new library 
school of high standing in Southern 
California, but is of the opinion that 
its consideration of any grant for a 
new library school at this time must 


be postponed.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Anita M. Hostetter, 
Executive Assistant, 
Board of Education for 

Librarianship.” 
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Since the opening of the school 
year, your president and members 
from the Professional Committee 
have had interesting conferences in 


the following order: with DeanOlson, 
coordination officer of U. S. C.; Presi- 
dent Von Kleinsmidt and Vice-Presi- 
dent Touton came in for awhile; Mr. 
Perry, librarian for the Los Angeles 
Public Library; Miss Vogleson, librar- 
ian of the Los Angeles County Li- 
brary; and Miss Faith Smith, prin- 
cipal of the former Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library School, were present. We 
next met with Dr. Darsie, Dean of 
the School of Education at U. C. L. 
A.; Mrs. Heineman; Mr. Morgan, 
assistant superintendent of the State 
Department of Education; Mrs. 
Clement, chief of Division of Teach- 
er Training and Certification of the 
State Board of Education; Dr. Rog- 
ers, Dean of the School of Education 
at U. S. C.; Mr. Vierling Kersey, 
State Superintendent of Education; 
President Sproul of U. C.; and Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, director of the li- 
brary school at U. C., Berkeley. We 
have discussed the library school sit- 
uation and certification possibilities 
during these meetings. The school 
librarians have been in the neutral 
field and have continued to keep 
each university informed of our 
interviews. 


Following our, conference with 
President Sproul, Miss Lewis receiv- 
ed a telegram asking that the same 
committee meet with Dr. Mitchell. 
On Friday he met with a group of 
librarians from the public library, 


county library, and children’s librar- 
ians, and on Saturday attended the 
Book Breakfast of the California 
School Library Association, Southern 


Section. Later we considered the pos- 
sibility of courses most needed by 
teacher-librarians already in the field, 
and library school graduates. 


First consideration will undoubt- 
edly be given to teacher librarians 
who are now holding library posi- 
tions and desire professional train- 
ing assistance. Later we hope courses 
will follow to answer the requests of 
other school librarians. Then even- 
tually a library school of A. L. A. 
standing may be opened in one of 
our southern universities. 


PLANS FOR A FEW COURSES TO BE 
OFFERED IN SUMMER 1933 FOR 
TEACHER- LIBRARIANS ALREADY IN 
THE FIELD AND LIBRARY SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. 


At a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Southern Section of 
the California School Library Ass’n, 
Wednesday, February gth, the fol- 
lowing courses were suggested for 
consideration in planning the sum- 
mer school training for teacher-li- 
brarians. 


The details of the courses and the 
selection of the instructors we na- 
turally leave in the hands of the 
Library School administrators, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell and Miss Faith Smith 
or others approved by the A. L. A. 
with the understanding that both 
courses and instructors strive for 
A. L. A. standards. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSE FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS. 

For elementary schools, 6 units. 
Children’s books, principles of selec- 
tion: for fiction; for subjects assoc- 
iated with the school curriculum; for 
editions; for grades (Might be taken 
by those preparing for work with 
children.) 
Teaching the use of books. Essential 
reference books: encyclopaedias; 
Reader’s Guide; dictionaries; Who’s 
Who; World Almanac; etc.; use of 
card catalog; classification scheme. 
Administration of a school library. 
Class-room libraries and building li- 
braries; relation to central library of 
the system; relation to the school: 
relation to the city and county li- 
brary; essential records: lending, clas- 
sification, shelf list, order records, 
binding; care of books: marking, 
mending, stamping; pamphlets, clip- 
pings, pictures. 

For junior and senior high schools, 
6 units. Book selection for high 
school libraries: adolescent literature; 
curriculum needs; aids in selection; 
editions. 
Reference work for high schools, and 
subject bibliographies: reference 
books; card catalog; Reader’s Guide; 
vertical file; bibliographies. 
Organization, administration and 
school library management: qualifi- 
cations for librarian; planning, de- 
velopment, maintenance of the 
library; relation of the library to the 
community, city and county libraries, 
school administration and curricu- 
lum; library instruction to student 
body and library assistants; ele- 


ments of classification and catalog- 
ing; adolescent psychology: library 
records and business methods; care 
of books, magazines and library 
materials; inspiration and publicity. 

These courses should give good 
equipment for a teacher-librarian. 

Will you add to the list other 
courses which you consider impor- 
tant? Please check on this list the 
course which you would plan to take 
this summer in case they can be 
given and indicate whether they 
should be graduate or under-grad- 
uate. We should have an idea of the 
number who will attend in order to 
obtain instructors at this late date. 
We will count on your immediate 
response and will you pass this in- 
formation on in your district? 

Local instructors will probably be 
used this year, and will you suggest 
names of library instructors with 
whom you would like to take courses? 

The county, city and school li- 
brarians have been talking about 
school library courses in the south 
for the past five or six years. This is 
our first tangible step, and the com- 
mittee will appreciate quick response 
from all school librarians in order 
that some courses may be started in 
the summer of 1933. Will you return 
the enclosed slip to the secretary 
BEFORE MARCH 20TH. 

SOME RECENT ARTICLES ABOUT THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL SITUATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The Library Journal for Decem- 
ber 15th, 1932, has an article by Miss 
Faith Holmes Hyer which tells about 
the C. L. A. meeting in Pasadena 
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and gives an account of Miss Plais- 
ter’s report on the library school 
problem in Southern California. 
(pp. 1055) 

The A. L. A. Bulletin for January 
has an article on Salary and Em- 
ployment conditions by Charles H. 
Compton. (pp. 12) 

Recent letters inform us that the 
revision of the state certificate is at 
a standstill at present, so the com- 
mittee will wait until later to pres- 
ent their report to you. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FROM UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


(The publication of the Bulletin was 
held up a week to make possible 
this announcement to you.— Editor) 

An announcement of courses was 
made in the Trojan, February 10, 
and the following letter has just 
been received from U. S. C.: 

February 23, 1933. 
Miss Hope L. Potter, 
South Pasadena High School, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 
My dear Miss Potter: 

We have secured the approval of 
Dr. Touton, Chairman of the Cur- 
riculum Committee, to announce 
that the following courses have been 
planned for the first term of the 1933 
summer session, June 19 to July 28, 
with classes beginning June 21. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

165 ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
Lisraries. A practical study of the 
problems of the school library includ- 
ing its organization, methods, and 
maintenance, the book collection, 
budget, planning and equipment, the 
qualification and duties of the li- 


brarian, and the relation of the li- 
brary to the school community and 
to the public and county libraries. 


Two units; 8:00 Van Deusen 


175. Book SELECTION FOR SCHOOL 
Lisrariges. A course in book selec- 
tion based on the requirements of 
the course of study and on the read- 
ing interests of children and young 
people. Books will be read and dis- 
cussed, aids in book selection for 
school children will be studied, and 
methods of evaluation will be con- 
sidered. 


Two units; 10:00 Van Deusen 


185. Use or Schoo: REFERENCE 
Books. The aim of this course will 
be to study methods of making the 
library as effective as possible in the 
school through reference work, read- 
ing guidance, and library instruction. 
Courses in the use of books and li- 
braries will be planned for the whole 
school and also for small classes of 
student library assistants. 

Two units; 9:00 Van Deusen. 

We expect Miss Marjorie Van 
Deusen, Librarian of the Belmont 
High School, Los Angeles, to give 


these courses. 


I am enclosing a page from our 
summer session bulletin indicating 
the fees which apply to these courses. 


We shall appreciate it if you will 
send this office a copy of the Library 
Bulletin which will contain an an- 
nouncement of these courses. We also 
wish to thank you for delaying the 
printing of the Bulletin until we 
until we could get this material to 
you. 
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Very truly yours, 
Katie L. Humrichouse, 
Secretary to the Dean. 


P.S. These courses will be available 
for graduate credit.” 


Miss Marjorie Van Deusen is a 
graduate of Vassar College, A. B. 
1904;library training, Library School, 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
1906-07, Columbia University Sum- 
mer Session, 1914. Lecturer at River- 
side Library Service School, 1917, 
1918, 1923. Teacher in Library Sum- 
mer School, University of Oregon, 
1928. Assistant Librarian, Los An- 
geles State Normal School, 1909- 
1917; librarian, Los Angeles High 
School, 1917-1923; librarian, Bel- 
mont High School since 1923. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 
(Quoted from an enclosure in letter.) 


All courses numbered below 200— 
per unit, $6.00. 

(Minimum charge, $24*) 

Registration Fee, per term, $2.00. 
Only one registration fee will be 

charged if registration for both terms 

is completed at the beginning of the 

first term. 


*A total of 4-6 units of “100” and 
“900” courses combined will be 
charged at the unit rate. Example: 

Tuition— 

2 units of “100” courses 


@ $6.00... . $12.00 


2 units of “‘200” courses 


@ $7.00.... 14.00 
$26.00 
Registration fee...... 2.00 


ASSISTANCE FOR YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


In order to aid the Professional 
Committee and analyze more critic. 
ally the plans as outlined by the 
committee for your consideration, 
will you read the material listed in 
this bibliography and send us notes 
of additional material you run a. 
cross in your reading which will help 
us in presenting your ideas about 
new State library certification re- 
quirements and library standards for 
California school librarians? 


RETIREMENT PLAN FOR LIBRARIANS, 


The January number says, “Li- 
brarians eligible to participate in the 
plan included employees of the fol- 
lowing three classes who have been 
engaged in library work as defined 
by the American Library Association 
for at least three years prior to the 
date on which the plan is made ef- 
fective for the employing institution 
organization: 

1. Individual members of the Am. 
erican Library Association. 

2. Employees of a library, or mem- 
ber of an association of employees 


which is a member of the Associa- 
tion. 


3- Employees of the A. L. A. 


The February Bulletin gives full 
details of the plan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
For suggestions in working on cer- 
tification and standards: 
School Library Yearbook Num- 
ber Four. “Regional standards-cer- 
tification.” 
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Library Quarterly- January 1933. 
Mr. Stone’s report. 

Bulletin of the A. L. A— August 
1933- Mr. Stone’s preliminary report. 

A.L.A.- Standards and Curricula. 

Suggested plans for State Certi- 
fication-Outline. 

Suzzallo’s report on State Educa- 
tion in California. 

Will you please send in notes of 
other usable material you find. 





Books Recommended for 
School Libraries at the 
Book Breakfasts. 


November &F December 1932 to January 
and February 1933. Prepared by the 
Book Committee of the C. 8. L. A., 
Southern Section. 

Apams, James Truslow. March of 
Democracy; the Rise of the Union. 

1932 Scribner, $3.50. 12- J. C. Anac- 

curate, unbiased history of the Am- 

erican nation from the discovery to 

1860, stressing social and cultural 

phases. Good illustrations include 

cartoons. Bibliography. Index. 

Autee, Marjorie. Road to Carolina. 

1932 Houghton, $2. 7-9. Tho this se- 

quel to Susanna and Tristram lacks 

somewhat the quality of the first 
book, it is still above the average in 
literary merit. 

Anonymous. Not to Be Repeated; 
the Merry-Go-Round of Europe, 

1332 Long & Smith, $3. J. C. Fa- 

culty. An important book for any- 

one interested in European affairs. 

Not as sensational as the title indi- 

cates. No index. 

Austin, Mary. Earth Horizon; 


1932, Houghton, $4. J. C. In her 
long autobiography Miss Austin re- 
veals her intimate spiritual life as 
novelist, mystic and friend of the 
Indians of the Southwest. 
AyscouGH, Florence. Firecracker 

Land. 1933 Houghton $3. 9-12-J.C. 
A charming book which pictures 
with poetic beauty the travel, life and 
literature of China. Will appeal to 
adults and the unusual child. 
BarriE, James. Farewell, Miss Julie 

Logan. 1933 Scribner $1. Faculty. 
A rather perfect little ghost story. 
The Scottish dialect has charm and 
fluency, but makes it rather difficult 
to read. This is a long short story, 
fantastic and whimsical. 

Bettoc, Hilarre. Napoleon. 1932 

Lippincott. $4. J.C. A volume con- 
sisting of incidents in the life of Na- 
poleon out of which emerges the man. 
Historically inaccurate in certain 
details. 

BenTLey, Phyllis. Inheritance. 1932. 

Macmillan, $2.50. J.C. & Faculty 
Excellent characterization, and in- 
tensely interesting as to plot. Sever- 
al generations of mill owners and 
laborers in Yorkshire live, love, and 
die very realistically. 

Bowers, Claude. Beveridge and the 

Progressive Era. 1932 Houghton, 
$5. Adult. This excellent political bi- 
ography is based on primary sources. 
It tells the story of the progressive 
in the Senate, of imperialism, the 
fight for social justice, the European 
War, the controversy over the League 
of Nations, in the typical Bowers’ 
style. 

Bripvce, Ann. Peking Picnic. 1932 
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Atlantic, $2.50. Faculty. A sophis- 
ticated party of English, French and 
Americans in the blossom covered 
hills near Peking are detained by 
Chinese bandits. The conversation 
throughout is brilliant, witty and 
very “adult.” 


Brock, Emma L. One Little Indian 
Boy. 1932 Knopf, $1.50 3-5. This 
story of Pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ico is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Its good illustrations are pro- 
nounced in line and color, but are 
unfortunately placed so that they 
break the printed line. 
Bronson, Wilfred S. Pollwiggle’s 
Progress. 1932 Macmillan, $2. 
5-10. The life of a frog, accurately 
told, and so engagingly that it will 
interest readers of all ages. Stories 
of many of the frog’s neighbors in 
the pond are included. The black and 
white illustrations are excellent and 
the appearance of the book very 
pleasing. 
Browne, Lewis. Blessed Spinoza. 
Macmillan, $4. J. C. The histor- 
ical background rather than the phil- 
osophical ideas of Spinoza are given 
as the setting for the few details of 
his life that are known. 
Bucuan, John. Magic Walking Stick. 
1932 Houghton, $2.50. 7-9. This 
travel book describes the adventures 
of an English boy in many out of 
the way places of the world. It is a 
good imaginative story for boys. 
Buck, Pearl S. Young Revolutionist. 
1932 Day, $1.50. 9-12. A short 
and simply written story that typi- 
fies the struggle made by the youth 
of China to free itself from the past 
and to evolve a new China. 





Byrne, Bess S. With Mikke Through 
Finland. 1932 McBride, Junior 
Literary Guild, $2.50. 6-9. Adven. 
tures of two children and a peddler 
in Finland. The facts and events are 
there, but the result is inclined to be 
dull because the story is neither 
vividly nor interestingly told. 
Capes, Hazel Rawson. 1932 Har- 
court, $2. 8-12. A series of simple, 
clear and straight-forward talks on 
health and cleanliness as prerequisits 
of good looks. 
Cait, A.C. & F.H. Crew. Wagtail. 
1932 Oxford University Press, $2. 
3-5. Wagtail, an 
learns how to live from an old frog. 


immature frog, 


Scientifically accurate, and a delight- 
ful piece of literature. 
Carr, Harry. The West Is Still Wild 
Houghton, $2.50. 11-J. C. Stories 
and incidents of numerous characters 
told in an entertaining style. The 
second half is especially good. 
Carter, M. D. Story of Money. 
1932 Farrar, $1.25. 6-10. Simple 
and intelligible story of what money 
is and how it is used. Includes infor. 
mation on banks, investments and 
saving. 
Cuase, Stuart. New Deal. 1932 Mac- 
millan, $2. 12-J. C. A popular 
treatise on economics written in clear 
and graphic style. Chase offers three 
ways out of the present dilema. 
Dacuisu, Eric. How to See Plants. 
1932 Morrow, $1.50. 8-10. An in- 
teresting book on plant life, with 
excellent wood cuts. 
Dane, Clemence. Regiment of Wo- 
men. 1932 (c. 1917) Macmillan, 
$1.75. Faculty. A detailed, graphic 
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story of an English girls’ school which 


shows the tragic results of violent 
emotional attachments. Excellent 
characterization and literary merit 
make it of value, but the unwhole- 
some atmosphere unsuits it for high 


school students. 


Darrow, Jane. Nathan Hale. 1932. 

Century, $2. 8-10. An inspiring, 
without being sentimental, life of 
Hale, showing that his service to his 
country was a culmination of the 
character building and educational 


training of his childhood and youth. 


DearBorn, Blanche J. Aleck and 
His Friends. Houghton $1. 2-4. A 
health reader in story form. 
DerLina, Princess. Jades and Dra- 
gons. 1932 Mohawk, $3.50. 16-J.C. 
Faculty. Stories and impressions of 
personalities in the foreign colony in 
Peking. Humorous y et the inuendo 
has many tinges of bitterness. 
Dexter, W. F. Herbert Hoover and 
American Individualism. 1932 
Macmillan $2. Adult. This is an ex- 
position of Hoover’s philosophy writ- 
ten by his friend, the president of 
Whittier College. Students of poli- 
tics and philosophy will be interest- 
ed in this adult book. It contains 
numerous quotations, a list of sources 
and an index. 
Ditnot, Frank. Mad Sir Peter. 1932 
Macmillan, $2. g-12. An historical 
novel which could be used as sup- 
plementary reading for ninth grade 
history. It is better suited for senior 
high students. 
Donnaver, F. Swords Against Car- 
thage. Longmans, $2. 8-10. An 
action story concerning the second 
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Punic War. (218-201 B. C.) Useful 
for Latin and Roman History Stu- 
dents. 


Dove as, Lloyd. Forgive Us Our 

Trespasses. 1933 Houghton, $2.50. 
11-J. C. Good characterization, but 
the story is forced, and the moral 
too evident. 


Ducuip, Julian. Tiger-man. 1932 

Century, $3. 12-J. C. Faculty. 
Story of a Latvian boy who roamed 
the wilds of South America, and 
later became a famous tiger hunter. 
Eacan, Eddie. Fighting for Fun. 1932 


Macmillan, $2.50. Boys 10-12. 
Pugilism as discribed by a Rhodes 


Scholar who has been a pugilist. 
Eaton, Jeanette. Young Lafayette. 
Houghton, $2.50. 7-12. This inter- 
esting and well written biography 
takes Lafayette through? the period 
of the It’s 
black and white illustrations are 


American Revolution. 


good. 


Eckstein, Gustave. Lives. 1932 

Harper, $2.50. 9-12. Delightful 
sketches of a variety of animals, 
ranging from cockroaches to cats and 
canaries, all of which were at one 
time inhabitants of the scientist’s 


laboratory. 
Epmonpston, C. M. & Hype, M. 
L. F. Ragged Staff. 1933 Long- 
mans, $2. 9-12, London home life 
and court intrigues of 15th century 
England are well portrayed in this 
absorbing story of the Earl of War- 
wick and his Ward, Robin Fetyplace. 
Erpper, Paul. In My Zoo. 1932 
Viking, $2.50. 6-9, The author, is 
the art director of a large publishing 
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house in Berlin. He visits the zoo 
every morning and writes these de- 
lightful stories of his animal friends, 
which are illustrated by the remark- 
able photographs taken by Hedda 
Walthers. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. ‘ 
Enpore, G. S. Sword of God; Jeanne 
d’Arc. 1931 Farrar, $3.50. 11-J.C. 
Mature but useful for supplementary 
work on Jean d’Arc in medieval 
history. 
Ettswort, Lincoln. Search, 1932. 
Brewer, $4.9-12. This is an account 
of the author’s early explorations in 
the Northwest, as well as his air and 
submarine expeditions in polar re- 
gions. Very modestly and interesting- 
ly written. 
Fiexp, Rachel. Hepatica Hawks. 1932 
Macmillan. Jr.H.S.-Adult. Hepat- 
ica Hawks was the daughter of a 
giant, and traveled with him ina 
side show. Won the Newberry Medal 
for 1932. 
Gatswortny, John. Flowering Wil- 
derness. 1932 Scribner $2.50. 11- 
J. C. Faculty. A political study, with 
interesting sidelights on British aris- 
tocracy, and the changing social con- 
ditions of 1932. 


Gitcurist, Marie. Writing Poetry; 

Suggestions for Young Writers. 
1932 Houghton, $1.50. 9-12. Com- 
posed of talks given by the author to 
the Stevenson Room Poetry Club of 
the Cleveland Public Library. Con- 
tains chapters on: Language, Use of 
Words, Imagery, Rhythm and Form. 
Gow, C. R. Elements of Human 

Engineering.1932 Macmilian $1.60. 
10-12. Deals with problems of human 





relationship. Interesting, inspiration. 
al. Excellent for vocational guidance, 
Gow, C. R. Foundations for Human 
Engineering. 1932 Macmillan $2. 
g-12. This course of lectures on hu- 
manics was given at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. It re. 
lates such subjects as honesty, loyal- 
ty, friendliness, and industry to suc- 
cess in business life. It is recommend 
to B8 teachers for reading in con- 
nection with the guidance program. 
GreenBik, M. B. Personalty. Mac. 
millan, $2.25. Adults. Those inter- 
ested in psychology would enjoy this 
delightful record of the many ways 
in which personality has tried to e- 
merge and perfect itself as shown in 
the study of some of the important 
figures of history. 
Hatt, Esther Greenacre. Here to 
Yonder Girl. Macmillan, $2. 12-15. 
This very popular book tells of a Ken- 
tucky mountain girl who adopted 
five orphans, saved a school from a 
forest fire and achived her ambition 
ot going to school. The story is rich 
in the dialect and customs of the 
region. 
Hartman, Gertrude. These U.S.— 
How They Came to Be. Macmil- 
lan, $5,7-9. The author has unearthed 
unusual illustrations for nearly every 
page of her history of the United 
States from the “First Families” to 
“America Grows Up” and has made 
thrilling such chapters as “No Tax- 
ation Without Representation.” 
Many incidents, usually dealt with 
at greater length are disposed 
of briefly, as the Mexican war, to 
which eleven lines are given. There 
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are no bibliographies or index. 
Heaptey, Leal A. Making the Most 
of Books. 1932 A. L. A. $3. 10-up, 
First part: Analysis of the mechan- 
ics of reading with suggestions as to 
improving reading and comprehen- 
sion. Second part: Use of books and 
libraries, especially reference books. 
Some innacuracies, but excellent for 
library class pupils. 
Hosrorp, Dorothy D. Sons of the 
Volsungs. Macmillan, $2. Jr. H.S. 
An adaptation of William Morris’s 
heroic epic “Sigurd the Volsung.” 
Spirited and vigorous in plot and 
style, and gives one the feeling tor 
pure beauty in life and nature which 
was expressed in the original saga. 
Jorpan, C. B. Discovering Christo- 
pher Columbus. 1932 Macmillan, 
$3. 7-12. Much interesting informa- 
tion about Spanish life and customs 
is given in the story of an American 
boy who explores the places con- 
nected with Columbus. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are excellent. 
Lattimore, E. F. Jerry and the 
Pusa. 1932 Harcourt, $2.00. 4-5. 
A story of American child life in 
China giving a fine introduction to 
the daily life of Chinese children and 
to ancient customs. 
Lee, B. Death Valley Men. 1932. 
Macmillan, $3. 12-J.C. The adven- 
ture, tragedy and mystery of Death 
Valley is made very real. It is well 
written but mature in outlook. 


Lippman, Walter. Interpretations 


1931-1932. Edited by A. Nevins. 
1932. Macmillan, $2,50. J. C. and 
Faculty. From 200 syndicated edi- 
torials Mr. Nevins has selected those 
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of permanant value. They deal with 
problems of practical politics, and 
are written with clarity and vigor. 
Locxwoop, Frank C. Pioneer Days 
in Arizona. Macmillan $4. J. C. 
The period covered in this topical 
history of Arizona is that from the 
coming of the Spanish in 1539 to 
1912, when Arizona became a state. 
The material for it was gathered 
from eye-witnesses and from docu- 
ments and its illustrations have been 
collected from sources rare and dif- 
ficult of access. There are bibliograph- 
jes and an index. 
Lovett, Robert M. & H. S. Hughes. 
History of the Novel in England. 
1932 Houghton, $3.25. J.C. An in- 
terpretive, as well as informative, 
history of the English novel which 
includes contemporary authors. The 
style is readable and concise. 
Lowirz, S. & A Lowitz. Cruise of Mr. 
ChristopherColumbus.Long,$1.50. 
3. The great discoverer’s story from 
his boyhood to his triumph in Spain 
after his discovery. Humorously told. 
Children love it and adults enjoy it. 
Macau ey, Rose. Shadow Flies.1932 
Harper, $2.50. J.C. & Faculty. 
Recreates the 17th century England. 
Not so much a novel as a study of 
the thought and feeling, politics and 
religion of the times. Many of the 
characters are the poets of England, 
the most important being Robert 
Herrick. Excellent, but will not be 
popular. 
MaryjoriBanks. Edward. Carson, 
the Advocate. 1932, Macmillan, 
$3. J.C. This was to have been the 
first of a two volume biography of 
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Lord Edward Carson, the great Ul- 
ster leader. The author died before 
the second volume was written. It 
will be of little interest to the aver- 
age American reader, though it is a 
vivid picture of the nobility of the 
man’s character. 
Mason, Benjamin A. Masses vrs. 
Classes.California University Press 
1932. J.C. & Faculty. A brief expo- 
sition of the modern economic trend 
toward socialism, criticising the pres- 
ent system and offering reforms 
which appear logical and workable. 


Maus, Cynthia. P. Youth and Crea- 
tive Living. 1932 Smith,$1.25.9-12. 
This is a simply written and practi- 
cal guide to self-development. It is 
recommended for leaders of youth. 
Many quotations are included. 
Means, Caroline C. Ranch and 
Ring. Houghton, $2. 8-11. This 
well written pioneer story of the 
West is a sequel to “Candle in the 
Mist.” 
Miter, Max. I Cover the Water- 
front. 1932 Dutton, $2. 10-J.C. Brief 
interesting sketches by a San Diego 
waterfront reporter dealing with 
various types of people he meets. 
Monrose, H. H. New Poetry, an 
Anthology of Twentieth Century 
Verse in English. 1932 Macmillan, 
$3. 10-J.C. Selections are represent- 
ative of the new tendencies. Includes 
the poems of 161 poets. 3rd edition, 
second revision with good biograph- 
ical notes. 
Moon, Grace. Book of Mah-Wee. 
1932 Doran, $2. 3-5. Junior Liter- 
ary Guild Selection. Story of a little 
Indian girl. The author, who usual- 





ly writes for older children gives the 
impression of having written down 
to the younger ones in this book. 
Morrow, Honore. Beyond the Blue 
Sierra. 1932 Morrow, $2.50. 9-12. 
The journey of Captain Don Juan 
Bautista de Anza from’ Mexico City 
in 1775-76 to settle the port of San 
Francisco furnishes the basis of this 
biographical fiction. 
Morton, David. Shorter Modern 
Poems. 1932 Harper, $.92.9-12. 
Twentieth century English, Irish, 
and American poetry is here collec. 
ted in an attractive volume. 


Murcute, Guy. Men on the Horizon, 


1932 Houghton, $2.50. Faculty. 
The American author of this book 
worked his way on freighters, visit- 
ing China, Japan, Korea, Manchur- 
ia, Hawaii, and Russia, living in 
each country for a time. His inter- 
esting account of his experiences may 
be spoiled for high school use by 
stress laid upon encounters in every 
port with “ladies of ill repute.” The 
customs of the countries are well 
portrayed. 

McNee y, M.H. Way to Glory. 1932 

Longmans, $2. 7-9. Friendly, every 
day stories of city and country life 
which will appeal to girls. 
Oppyke, George H. Art and Nature 

Appreciation. 1932 Macmillan, 
$3.50. J.C. A layman has here for- 
mulated the rules for other laymen 
who want to understand art through 
an intelligent explanation of its un- 
derlying principles. An art teacher 
has found the book useful for its de- 
vices and illustrations of terms. It 
contains bibliographies and an index. 
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Pappock, Charlie. Fastest Human. 
1932 Nelson, $3. 9-12. Detailed 
descriptions of individual races which 
would appeal to high school boys, es- 
pecially the devotees of track. 
Pace, Elizabeth. Wild Horses and 
Fold; from Wyoming to the Yu- 
kon. 1932 Farrar & Rinehart, $3. 
10-12. Boys and adults interested in 
cowboy adventures will enjoy the 
story of a two year trip to Dawson 
City, with romantic complications. 
Paine, A. B. Life and Lillian Gish. 
Macmillan, $3.50. Adults. This 
lauditory biography’s chief value lies 
in a review of the development of 
motion pictures. 
Peary, M. A. Red Caboose. 1932 
Morrow, $1.75. 3-5. The well writ- 
ten story of the adventures of a 
red caboose taken to Greenland by 
Peary as a deck house on his ship 
and occupied by Esquimaux women 
until Peary’s return to the U. S. 
Perkins, Charles E. The phantom 
Bull. 1932 Houghton, $2.50. 7-9, 
“The phantom” earned his title in 
his early days on the Montana range. 
Later he became “El Fantasmo”’ in 
a Mexican arena where he subdued 
the most arrogant of matadors. This 
would be a good “luxury” purchase 
for a junior high school. 
Puiturps, E. C. Pyxie, a Little Boy 
of the Pines. 1932 Houghton, $2. 
4-5. A simple story of everyday life 
inwhich an orphan boy is adopted 
by an old maid. Interesting to young- 
er children but not an essential pur- 
chase. 
Pipceon, Harry. Around the World 
Single-Handed. 1932. Appleton, 


$2.50. 10-12. The author built a boat 
himself, and then sailed off alone a- 
round the world. His experiences, es- 
pecially in the South Seas, are most 
interesting, but the style lacks liter- 
ary merit. 
PrinDVILLeE, Kathleen. First Ladies. 
1932 Macmillan, $2. 8-12. These 
brief but vivid and interesting bio- 
graphies of all official hostesses from 
Martha Washington to Mrs. Hoover 
give an excellent history of the social 
life and customs of this country. The 
book is not only valuable for bio- 
graphical reference work but will be 
interesting reading for all girls. 
Rascog, Burton. Titans of Litera- 
11-J. C. 
This entertaining book discusses 


ture. Putnam’s, $3.75. 


thirty great men of letters, from 
Homer to George Moore. The crit- 
icism of it has been that the book 
lacks accuracy. 
Rice, Grantland. Powell, H. eds. 
Omnibus of Sport. 1932 Harper, 
$3.50. 9-12. These are stories, poems 
and news reports that tell about 
games and sports. Much of this use- 
ful collection is above the average in 
literary merit. 
Ricuarps, Conelly. Two Plays. 1931 
Dent & Co., $.60. 7-9. “Dick 
Whittington” and “Ali Baba” are 
designed to be acted by young 
players on acurtained stage without 
scenery. They are quite English and 
so may not appeal to American boys 
and girls. 
Rosinson, E. A. Nicodemus. 1932. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 11-J.C. Series 
of shorter narrative poems ranking 
in subject from Nicodemus pleading 
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with Caianphas, to the death of 
Ponce de Leon. 
Roosevett, Mrs. Franklin. When 
You Grow Up to Vote. 1932 
Houghton, $1.50. 8. A simple and 
clear account of our national and 
state government. 
Rosman, Alice. Benefits Received. 
1932 Minton, $2. 11-J.C. A good 
story of modern youth and an irre- 
sistable grandmother. Enjoyable and 
recreational reading for older girls 
and faculty. 
SapaTini, R. Black Swan. 1932 
Houghton $2. 10-12. A story of 
pirates in the Caribbean Sea. Will 
appeal to those who liked the Cap- 
tain Blood stories 
SackviLLe West, Virginia. Family 
History. 1932 Doubleday. $2.50. 
Adults. This is a picture of the 
changing society of England today, 
and is a fine study in contrasting 
characters. 
Saint-Exupery, A. de. Night Flight. 
1932 Century, $1.75. 11-J.C. A 
poetically written story of the night 
air mail in South America. Tells of 
the courage, the beauty and the 
dangers in a pilot’s life. 
SCHLUMBERGER, Jean. Saint Satur- 
nin. 1932 Dodd, $2.50. Faculty. 
Psychological and social drama of old 
age and family life in France. Mod- 
ern in theme and style. Book of the 
Month Club selection. Highly rec- 
commended for style and character 
portrayal. 
S1eBE, Katherine. Hay Village Chil- 
dren. Tr. by F. J. Olcott. 1932 
Houghton, $2. 5-6. Tales of German 
village life. 








SinomasTER, Elsie. Young Ravenels, 

1932. Houghton, $1.75. 7-9. A 
good wholesome story about a fam- 
ily of boys and girls whose father is 
a famous mural painter. The stand. 
ard is that of the Gettysburg stories. 
Skinner, C. L. Debby Barnes, 

Trader. 1932 Macmillan, $2. 8-10. 
An interesting story depicting life of 












































the early Pennsylvania settlers be- 





fore the French and Indian wars. 
Stackpo te, Edward A. You Fight for 
Treasure 








1932 Morrow, $2. 5-9. 








This sequel to Smuggler’s Luck is a 





good adventure story for boys, light 
and delightful, with a not improb- 











able boy hero. 





Stevenson, Burton. My Country; 








Poems for Young America. Hough- 
ton, $3.40. 6-12. Duplicates his 
“Poems of American History” al- 
though it is a simpler book. Arrang- 
ed chronologically with explonatory 























notes preceeding each poem. 








Stuart, Francis. Colored Dome. 
Macmillan, $2. Readers with an 
appreciation of mysticism will enjoy 











this romantic Irish novel. 

Stuart, Francis. Pigeon Irish. Mac- 
millan, $2. 12-J.C. The struggle 

against modern civilization is the 

heme of this symbolic novel of Irish 

life. Its appeal will be to those readers 




















who have literary appreciation. 
TarBett, I. M. Owen D. Young; 
a New Type of Industrial Leader. 
Macmillan, $3. 10-J.C. Well written, 
interesting, and of special value be- 

















cause of its timeliness. 

Tarxincton, B. Wanton Mally. 
1932 Doubleday, $2. 9-12. A gay, 

historical romance of England in the 
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time of Charles II during the period 
when the persecution of the Quakers 
was in full swing. Astory of mistak- 
en identities on the Moor of Wanton 
Mally. 
Tuomas, Norman, & Blanshard, Paul. 
What’s the Matter with New 
York. 1932 Macmillan, $2. 11-J.C. 
New York is here shown as typical 
of the evils in municipal government. 
Its picture of the invisible govern- 
ment is based on the Seabury report. 
There are chapters on public utilities, 
housing, franchises, and the city 
manager plan. It would be useful 
in classes in civic problems. 
Tuompson, FE. H. People of the Ser- 
11-J.C. 


An autobiographical account of the 


pent. Houghton, $3.50 


author’s archaeological researches, 
and his studies of the manners and 
customs of the natives of Yucatan. 
TuornBER, J. J. and F. Bonker. The 
Fantastic Clan. 1932 Macmillan, 
$3.50. Anyone interested in cacti will 
enjoy this well-made book, which is 
attractively illustrated with sketches 
and colored photographs. It gives 
popular and botanical names, and 
their origins; how to identify variet- 
ies and where they may be found in 
their native state; and how to raise 
them. 
Tousgy, Sanford. Cowboy Tommy; 
Story of a Boy’s Adventures on 
a Ranch. Doubleday, $1.50. 4-8. An 
authentic picture of the West; of 
stage coaches, cowboys, ranches and 
Indians, written with zest. 
Trices, Lovell B. Rosalita. Century, 
$2. 5-10. Story of a little Spanish 
girl who lived on a California ranch 


in the days of Mexican rule. 
UntTerMEYER, Louis. Donkey of God. 
1932 Harcourt, $2.50. 10 up. A 
beautifully bound and _ illustrated 
book of Italian sketches of decided 
literary merit, giving descriptions 
and legends. Not as successful as 
one wishes, but with much atmos- 
phere. 
Van Loan, Hendrick. Geography. 
1932 Simon, $3.75. 9-12. An inter- 
estingly written, but rather sketchy 
outline of the world’s geography, 
showing the geographic influence in 
history and the need of universal co- 
operation among men. Not very val- 
uable as a reference book, and too 
long for a book report, though it 
might be used to awaken an interest 
in reading. 
VesTAL, Stanley (pseud.) Sitting Bull: 
Champion of the Sioux. Houghton, 
3.50. 10-Faculty. A stirring and ac- 
curate biography of the great Sioux 
about whom there are so many 
legends. 
Warner, F. L. Ragamuffin Marion- 
ettes. 1932 Houghton, $1.75. 3-6. 
A book, in story form, on the mak- 
ing of marionettes. Includes plays 
for puppets to perform. 
Wuanrton, Edith. Gods Arrive. 1932 
Appleton, $2.50. For J.C. and 
Faculty. A sequel to “Hudson River 
Bracketed,” but not dependent on 
that story as the first chapters sketch 
it. The character delineations done 
with the author’s usual keen insight. 
Wuire, E. O. Four Young Kendalls. 
1932 Houghton, $1.75. 3-5. A 
charming family story in which a 
step-mother wins the affection and 
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respect of four children. Illustrated 
with scissor cuts. 


Wiese, Kurt. Parrot Dealer. Cow- 
ard, $2.50. Jr. H. S. The jungles, a 
revolution, and the city life of Brazil 
are woven into an interesting story 
for boys and girls. 


Wiiiamson, Thames R. On the 

Reindeer Trail. 1932 Houghton, 
$2. 6-9. Two boys in Alaska wish to 
go to college, but in order to do so 
must demonstrate their ability to 
take care of themselves. They are 
sent to tend a herd of reindeer 
through the winter and succeed des- 
pite an unscrupulous Eskimo guide. 
Much interesting information on 
Alaska, but not as well told as might 
be. 


Winsor, Frederick. Art of Behav- 
ior. Houghton, $1.75. 12-J.C. A 
study in human relationships. 


Wo re, Walter B. How to Be Hap- 

py though Human. Farrar, $3. 
Faculty. A practical guide to a hap- 
py well-adjusted life in spite of the 
depression. 


WortuincTon, Frank. Little Wise 

One. 1932 Houghton, $1.50. 4-7. 
African folk stories, in some cases 
primitive variants of Uncle Remus 
and perhaps origins of Aesop’s fables. 
Simple, direct and often humor- 
ous. 


University SERIES. 1932 University 
Society. Cloth, $1.40. Paper, .75. 

H.S. & J.C. 

Menzel— Stars and Planets. 

Reeds— Earth. 


Gager— Plant World. 

Needham— Animal World. 

Lull— Fossils. 

Crampton— Coming and Evolution 
of Life. 

Dunn— Heridity and Variation. 

MacCurdy— Coming of Man. 

Bean— Races of Man. 

Calkins— Smallest Living Things. 

Bazzoni— Energy and Matter. 

Sheldon-— Space, Time and Relativ- 
ity. 

Technical terms carefully explain- 
ed. Taken from Subscription Book 
Bulletin, July 1932: “Text is in in- 
teresting, readable and as simple 
language as eminent authors can 
make it. The authors have been 
chosen for their standing in their 
various fields and for their ability 
to create interest and enthusiasm in 
their subjects. They are actively 
working in the fields they describe 
and are experienced in presenting 
scientific matter to students and 
public. The presentation is popular- 
ly phrased and extremely practical 
for the elementary reader, not how- 
ever, for the juvenile reader ..... 
In spite of the brevity, the reader 
gains a clear insight into the funda- 
mentals of the subject and its appli- 
cation to present-day life.” The com- 
mittee recommends the first eight 
volumes which were all that had 
been published at the time of examin- 
ation. Forty volumes are planned for 
the complete series. They may be 
purchased separately. 
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Officers California Library 


Association. 
PresIDENT, John B. Kaiser, Free 
Library, Oakland. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, Caroline S. Waters, 
County Library, San Bernardino. 
SECRETARY-1 REASURER. Mrs. Hazel 
G. Leeper, P. O. Box 189, Sacra- 


mento. 





Officers California School 
Library Association, 
Northern Section. 


PresIDENT, Miss Florence Baker, 
Technical H. S., Oakland. 
Vick-PRESIDENT, Miss Ida Gardiner, 


Teachers’ Professional Library, 
Sacramento. 
SecrETARY, Miss Mable White, 


Presidio Jr. H.S., San Francisco. 
TreasurER, Miss Edith Titcomb, 
Woodrow Wilson Jr.H.S.,San Jose. 





Officers California School 
Library Association, 
Southern Section. 

PresiDENT, Ruth Lewis, Jacob A. 
Riis H. S., Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Marian Gwinn, John C. 
Fremont H. S., Los Angeles. 

Treasurer, Katherine Folger, Met- 
ropolitan H. S., Los Angeles 

Direcror, Josephine Kenkel, City 
School Library, Long Beach. 


Book Commitrez, Doris Brush 
Payne, Chairman, Audobon Jr. H.S., 
Los Angeles; Verna Andrew, Anne 
Arrants, Mildred Berrier, Esther 
Bomgardner, Irma Brink, Adeline 
Cook, Grace Dick, Cosby Gilstrap, 
Gladys Green, Marguerite Hess, 
Emily Kemp, Helen Kindy, Ruby 
de Klotz, Daisy Lake, Helen Mason, 
Leona Merrick,Ella Morgan(advisor), 
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Katherine Morton, Mrs. Neales, 
Clara Purdum, Katherine Scales, 
Mildred Smith, Fay Tunison, Evelyn 
Turpin, Statie Weber. 


HanpBooK AND MEMBERSHIP 
Committee, Elise H. Johnson, Chair- 
man, Thomas Starr King Jr. H. S., 
Los Angeles; Edna Anderson, May- 
belle Davis, Ada Jones, Ruth Reavis, 
Mary Whitmore. 


ProFESssIONAL ComMITTEE, Helen 
F. Estill, Chairman, Fairfax H. S., 
Los Angeles; Alice Butterfield, Ger- 
trude Malory, Rosa C. Mauger, Eliz- 
abeth Neal, Faith Smith, Laura 
Grover Smith. 


ProGraM CommMITTEE, Laura 
Grover Smith, Chairman, Virgil Jr. 
H. S., Los Angeles; Emma Domers, 
Helen Estill, Emma Lee Gilmount, 
Margaret Glassey, Florence Hurst, 
Josephine Kenkel, Mrs. Ethelwyn 
Laurence, Florence McCloksy, Mar- 
garet MacGowan, Ella Morgan, 
Clara Purdum, Marjorie Van Deusen, 
Statie Weber. 


Pusuicity Commitree, Hope L. 
Potter, Chairman, South Pasadena 
H.S.South Pasadena; Verna Andrew, 
Agnes B. Cooper, Mabel Cory, 
Madge Irwin, Helen Kindy, Maude 
Klasgye, Ida Kriegel, Eleanor Kyle, 
Ethelwyn Laurence, Frances T. Neill, 
Dora Sager. 

Sociat Committee, Alline Speer, 
Chairman, Horace Mann Jr. H. S., 
Los Angeles; Marguerite Hess, Jean 
Doan Hodges, Florence Hurst, Wini- 
fred Skinner, Mary L. Springer, 
Marjorie Van Deusen, Hazel S. 
Vaughan, Statie Weber. 








